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Introduction 

Arlington is a maturejy developed suburb of Boston. 
It has man 3 ^ distinct neighborhoods that offer a vari- 
etj^ of housing, from single-family homes to mid-rise 
apartment buildings. Rapid population growth in the 
first half of the twentieth century led to development of 
housing across former farmland and over hilly terrain. 
Large lots were subdivided for the construction of sin¬ 
gle-family and multi-family homes along busy streetcar 
and railroad lines that extended out from Boston, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Somerville. The original streets were laid 
out in relatively dense grids off Massachusetts Avenue 
and Broadway. These have developed into well-estab¬ 
lished, compact neighborhoods, lush with trees, where 
many housing styles are interspersed with local busi¬ 
ness areas, parks, elementary schools, churches, and 
other amenities. 

Though it has very little vacant, developable land, Ar¬ 
lington is poised for growth and inevitable changes to 
its housing stock. Intense demand for housing in the 
Boston Metro area has pushed up home prices and 
rents in once-affordable communities, including Arling¬ 
ton. This has triggered the conversion of nonresiden- 
tial space to housing, and redevelopment of small-scale 
buildings and underutilized properties into higher-den¬ 
sity multi-family units, and small vacant lots into new 
homes. Housing demand is also setting the stage for 
demographic and socioeconomic changes within Ar¬ 
lington, as property values increase, and the incomes 
of new residents rise as well. 


In response to a range of housing needs for people 
of all ages, Arlington's Master Plan provides a frame¬ 
work for addressing key issues such as affordability, 
transit-oriented residential development, and aging in 
place. 

Existing Conditions 

Physical Characteristics of Arlington's Housing 

Arlington is uniQue among Boston’s inner suburbs for 
its diverse housing stock. Although single-famijy homes 
remain the dominant housing type in some of the af¬ 
fluent nearby towns, they represented less than half of 
Arlington’s 20,01 7 housing units in 201 1 (Table 5.1). 
Two-family and small multi-family dwellings account for 
almost one-third of the units in Arlington, and mid-size 
apartment buildings, about one-fifth. 

Many neighborhoods in Arlington developed gradual¬ 
ly over more than one hundred years, and they have 
a variety of housing styles. While most housing units 
are in single-use structures, many historic mixed-use 
buildings can be found in Arlington, particularly around 
the business districts in East Arlington and Arlington 
Center. In general, points west and north of Arling¬ 
ton Center have fewer multi-family dwellings, although 
there are pockets of two- and three-family homes and 
even some larger multifamily buildings. Table 5.2 re¬ 
ports housing types in Arlington’s census tracts, or ar¬ 
eas the U.S. Census Bureau uses to track and report 
population and housing trends, (see Chapter 2). 


master plan goals for housing & residential development 

Encourage mixed-use development that includes affordable 
housing, primarily in well-established commercial areas. 

Provide a variety of housing options for a range of incomes, ages, 
family sizes, and needs. 

Preserve the "streetcar suburb" character of Arlington's residential 
neighborhoods. 

Encourage sustainable construction and renovation of new and 
existing structures. 
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Table 5.1: Number of Units in Structure, 2000 and 2011 

Housing Type 

2000 

201 1 

Difference 

(2000-2011) 

% Change 
(2000-2011) 

Total housing units 

19,01 1 

20,017 

1,006 

5.0% 

1 -unit, detached 

7,788 

8,445 

657 

7.8% 

1 -unit, attached (townhouse) 

524 

1,140 

616 

54.0% 

2 units 

5,652 

5,156 

-496 

-9.6% 

3 or 4 units 

974 

1,268 

294 

23.2% 

5 to 9 units 

488 

625 

137 

21.9% 

1 0 to 19 units 

1,158 

973 

-185 

-19.0% 

20 or more units 

2,403 

2,403 

0 

0.0% 

Mobile home 

15 

7 

-8 

-114.3% 

Source; U.S. Census Bureau, Census 2000 SF-4 and ACS 2007-201 1, DP4 


Arlington’s condominium 
inventory increased signifi¬ 
cantly in recentyears. Data 
from the Massachusetts 
Department of Revenue 
(DOR) show that Arlington 
gained 959 condominiums 
units between 2003 and 
20142 The Town Assessor 
reports that most of these 
units stem from two-family 
home conversions, an ex¬ 
planation generally consis¬ 
tent with data from the U.S. 

Census Bureau. During the 
same period, Arlington registered a minor increase in 
small multifamily structures, but single-family homes 
accounted for most of the Town’s new housing growth. 

Age of Housing Stock 

Arlington’s housing is relatively old. Local data show 
that the average age of housing units in Arlington is 
81 years and the median year of construction is 1931. 
Similar conditions exist in other towns and small cities 
around Boston and Cambridge, while housing in outer 
parts of Middlesex County is newer (Table 5.3). 

Although the housing in Arlington is fairly old, there 
are important neighborhood-level differences. For ex¬ 
ample, in the neighborhoods near Arlington’s north¬ 
ern border with Winchester, most housing units were 
built after World War II, as were most units in the East 
Arlington neighborhoods of Sunnyside and Kelwyn 
Manor. New construction in the past decade, whether 
by teardown/rebuild or infill development, has mostly 
occurred in Arlington Heights, Arlington Center, and 
in the neighborhoods bordering Belmont and Lexing¬ 
ton. Housing age usually correlates with decisions to 
rebuild, but neighborhood desirability and preference 
for housing typology seem to play a larger role in where 
redevelopment occurs in Arlington. 

Housing Size and Density 

The American Community Survey (ACS) reports that 
Arlington’s housing units are slightly larger than those 
in other inner-suburbs and small cities. In Arlington, 
the median number of rooms per unit is 5.7. By con¬ 
trast, most communities next to Boston have at least 
one less room per unit (except Milton), and the outer 


^ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Revenue (DOR), 
Division of Local Services (DLS), Municipal Data Bank. 


suburbs tend to have at least one more room per unit. 
While the median number of rooms per unit can be a 
useful measure of overall housing size, it is not always a 
good indicator of the number of bedrooms. For exam¬ 
ple, almost one-fourth of all housing units in Middlesex 
County have four bedrooms; in Arlington, two- and 
three-bedroom units represent over two-thirds of all 
housing units, and four-bedroom units make up just 
16.4 percent. 

Not surprisingly, Arlington’s older, higher-density 
neighborhoods have smaller units while the less dense 
neighborhoods with newer, mostly single-family homes 
have larger units. Densities vary within Arlington, and 
neighborhood characteristics range from suburban to 
urban, offering a variety of housing sizes. The Tur¬ 
key Hill and Morningside neighborhoods are the least 
densely developed and have the lowest population den¬ 
sity (5,71 1 people per sq.. mi.).^ These neighborhoods 
also have the largest share of single family homes, the 
largest housing units, and the majority of Arlington’s 
newer homes. Arlington Center and the Menotomy 
Rocks and jason Heights neighborhoods also have a 
sizeable share of Arlington’s larger homes. East Ar¬ 
lington’s neighborhoods tend to have the smallest and 
oldest units in Arlington, and the population density 
in these areas ranges from 1 1,000 to 13,000 people 
per SQ, mi. In the Capitol Square area (Census Tract 
3567.01), 70 percent of all housing units have two 
bedrooms or less. Over half the housing units around 
Brattle Square (Census Tract 3566.01) also have one 
or two bedrooms.^ 


^ us Census 2010, DP-1. 

ACS Five-Year Estimates, 2007-201 1, DP-04. 
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Table 5.2. Number of Units in Structure by Census Tract (2011) 

Housing Type 

Town 

Tract 

3561 

Tract 

3563 

Tract 

3564 

Tract 

3565 

Tract 

3566.01 

Tract 

3566.02 

Tract 

3567.01 

Tract 

3567.02 

Total housing units 

20,017 

1,455 

2,452 

2,971 

2,909 

2,182 

1,720 

3,192 

3,136 

1 -unit, detached 

8,445 

219 

501 

2,229 

1,815 

1,102 

934 

341 

1,304 

1 -unit, attached 

1,140 

147 

379 

59 

94 

51 

48 

163 

199 

2 units 

5,156 

899 

744 

352 

486 

228 

455 

1,441 

551 

3 or 4 units 

1,268 

137 

423 

78 

72 

88 

92 

277 

101 

5 to 9 units 

625 

34 

102 

0 

88 

90 

53 

107 

151 

1 0 to 19 units 

973 

19 

164 

26 

121 

326 

19 

186 

112 

20 or more units 

2,403 

0 

139 

220 

233 

297 

119 

677 

718 

Mobile home 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau^ ACS 2007-201 7, DP4 


Table 5.3. Distribution of Housing by Year Built 


Construction 

Period 







Geography 

2000-201 1 

1990-99 

1980- 89 

1970- 79 

1960- 69 

1950- 59 

Pre-1950 

ARLINGTON 

3.3% 

1.4% 

2.7% 

6.4% 

10.0% 

1 2.4% 

63.8% 

Belmont 

2.6% 

0.9% 

1.5% 

5.1% 

4.6% 

1 2.3% 

73.1% 

Cambridge 

7.0% 

4.7% 

7.3% 

8.7% 

6.2% 

4.4% 

61.7% 

Lexington 

9.5% 

6.0% 

7.4% 

8.9% 

15.2% 

22.5% 

30.6% 

Medford 

4.8% 

1.6% 

7.8% 

6.4% 

5.3% 

7.9% 

66.1% 

Somerville 

3.1% 

1.8% 

4.3% 

6.3% 

4.4% 

5.1% 

75.0% 

Winchester 

3.8% 

6.4% 

7.9% 

5.8% 

1 2.5% 

14.6% 

49.0% 

Middlesex County 

6.5% 

6.5% 

9.6% 

10.4% 

11.1% 

1 2.4% 

43.4% 

Massachusetts 

6.7% 

7.3% 

10.8% 

11.7% 

1 0.4% 

1 1.5% 

41.5% 

Source: ACS 2007-201 7, 5 Year Esfimafes^ DP-04^ B2503 & Arlington Assessor’s Data 2013. 


Housing Development Trends 

Building Permits 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, Arlington per¬ 
mitted 657 housing units between 2002 and 2012 
(Table 5.4), or 3 percent of all units in town as of 2013. 
Like most towns, Arlington experienced a drop in sin¬ 
gle-family and two-family home permits following the 
recession. Still, multi-family permits remained strong, 
largely due to the redevelopment of the former Symmes 
Hospital (Arlington 360), and the former Brigham’s Ice 
Cream factory (Brigham Square Apartments). 

Symmes Hospital Redevelopment The Town of Ar¬ 
lington purchased the 100-year old Symmes Hospital 
property in 2001 after Advantage Health and the Lahey 
Clinic stopped operations there. The Town later sold 
the site to Arlington 360 LLC, and the property was 
developed jointly by )efferson Apartment Group and 

^ Town of Arlington, Inspectional Services, http;//arlserver.town. 
arlington.ma.us/buildingpermits//. 


Upton & Partners. The project consists of 176 units; 
146 apartments and thirty two- and three-story town- 
homes. Twenty-six of the apartments will be affordable 
to lower-income households and nine units will be af¬ 
fordable to households with incomes up to 120 per¬ 
cent of area median income (AMI). Occupancy of this 
project began in 2014.^ 

Brigham Squaie. In 2008, Wood Partners purchased 
the former Brigham’s Ice Cream factory at 30-50 Mill 
Street after the property fell into foreclosure. The proj¬ 
ect involved demolition of the 85,000 sq. ft. industrial 
building and replacing it with 1 16 residential units (18 
studio, 35 one-bedroom and 63 two-bedroom units), 
with 15 percent reserved for lower-income house¬ 
holds.® Occupancy began in 2013. Intercontinental 


^ Jefferson Apartment Group & Upton + Partners, http;//livear- 
Iington360.com/. 

^ Alta Brigham Square, http;//www.altabrighamsquare.com/ 
brigham-square. 
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Table 5.4. Number of Residential Units Permitted (2002-2012) 


Year 

Geography 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

ARLINGTON 

44 

70 

68 

71 

69 

48 

Belmont 

4 

11 

15 

48 

42 

3 

Cambridge 

45 

22 

81 

996 

54 

611 

Lexington 

72 

61 

65 

65 

55 

91 

Medford 

1 1 

24 

14 

16 

16 

13 

Winchester 

99 

91 

98 

23 

32 

31 

Middlesex County 

2,841 

3,388 

3,806 

6,129 

3,358 

4,275 


Geography 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

Total 

ARLINGTON 

52 

33 

53 

60 

89 

657 

Belmont 

15 

2 

15 

43 

27 

225 

Cambridge 

36 

11 

38 

34 

392 

2,320 

Lexington 

60 

52 

83 

61 

97 

762 

Medford 

4 

(n/a) 

2 

2 

3 

105 

Winchester 

24 

15 

18 

50 

49 

530 

Middlesex County 

2,005 

1,642 

2,109 

1,823 

2,928 

34,304 

Source; Censtats 201 3 


Real Estate Corporation 
bought the property in 
December 2013. 

Regional Trends 

There is a considerable 
amount of new housing 
development in com¬ 
munities around Ar¬ 
lington. Approximately 
1,300 units have been 
permitted near the Ale- 
wife MBTA Station in 
North Cambridge, and 
several projects have 
been proposed in Bel¬ 
mont as well. 

Ihe Residences at 
Alewife/ Vox on 1wo 
(North Cambridge). 

Criterion Development 
Partners built 227 new 
housing units on a site along Route 2 that had been 
vacant for approximately twenty years. Upon comple¬ 
tion, the project will include twenty-five studios, 13 I 
one-bedroom units, and 71 two-bedroom units, with 
34 units reserved for lower-income households.^ 

Ihe AHmaik (North Cambridge). Cabot, Cabot & 
Forbes is developing 428 units in two five-story build¬ 
ings on a 4.5-acre site at 70 Fawcett Street.® The proj¬ 
ect consists of 55 studio apartments, 2I7 one-bed- 
room units, and 157 two-bedroom units.® The first 
phase has been completed with 260 units. Phase two 
will include the remaining 168 units. The developers 
expect to finish the project in 2015. This site was for¬ 
merly occupied by two low-rise office buildings. 

160-ISOCambridgepatkDrive (NorthCambridge). 

Construction of a 445,000 sq. ft. podium-style apart¬ 
ment building began on this site in December 2012. 
Upon completion (estimated for 2015), the project will 


offer 398 one- and two-bedroom units, with 46 afford¬ 
able units for lower-income households. 

165 Cambridgepark Drive (North Cambridge). 

This 2.76 acre site was formerly occupied by a ware¬ 
house building, an office building, and surface parking. 
The site is currently being redeveloped by Flines as a 
280,000 SQ. ft. apartment building. The building will 
contain 244 units, of which there will be 9 three-bed- 
room units, 74 two-bedroom units, 1 17 one-bedroom 
units, and 44 studios. Twenty-eight of the units will 
be designated as "affordable housing”. The site will be 
served by 230 parking spaces. Construction is expect¬ 
ed to be complete in 2015.^° 

ResiderKes at Acorn Park, Belmont Uplands (Bel- 
monl/Cambtidge). O’Neill Properties Group will 
build 299 apartments on a 15.6-acre site in Belmont 
(about three acres of the site lie in Cambridge). The 
development will include four five-story buildings with 
159 one-bedroom units, I 16 two- bedroom units, and 
twenty-four three-bedroom units. Sixty apartments will 
be reserved for lower-income households. 


^ Metropolitan Area Planning Council, Development Database, 
http://clcl.mapc.org/proiects/cletail/l 550/ 

® Mark Levy, “Project will add 429 apartments at Alewife, de¬ 
veloper says,” Cambridge Day, November 1 6, 201 1, http;//www. 
cambridgeday.com/201 1/11/1 6/project-will-add-429-apart- 
ments-at-alewif e-developer-says/ 

DiMella Shaffer, Planning Board Special Permit 272 Plans, www. 

^ Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, http;//atmarkapts.com/ cambridgema.gov/~/media/Files/CDD/sp272 _plans.ashx 
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Table 5.5. Housing Tenure in Arlington (2011) 


Total housing 

units 

Vacant housing 

units 

Owner- 

occupied 

Renter- 

occupied 

Household size 

(owner) 

Household size 

(renter) 

ARLINGTON 

20,017 

1,010 

59.6% 

40.4% 

2.48 

1.86 

Tract 3561 

1,455 

88 

47.9% 

52.1% 

2.36 

2.20 

Tract 3563 

2,452 

73 

34.0% 

66.0% 

2.30 

2.03 

Tract 3564 

2,971 

134 

77.3% 

22.7% 

2.69 

1.74 

Tract 3565 

2,909 

95 

73.5% 

26.5% 

2.65 

1.53 

Tract 3566.01 

2,182 

232 

68.6% 

31.4% 

2.34 

1.51 

Tract 3566.02 

1,720 

13 

76.4% 

23.6% 

2.53 

1.67 

Tract 3567.01 

3,192 

195 

34.8% 

65.2% 

2.30 

1.86 

Tract 3567.02 

3,136 

180 

64.9% 

35.1% 

2.31 

1.97 

Source; ACS 2007-201 1, DP-04 


Housing Market 

Tenure and Occupancy 

Arlington’s homeownership rate (58 percent) is on par 
with that of Middlesex County and the state as a whole, 
but lower than in many of Boston's outer suburbs. Ar¬ 
lington and other inner-suburban communities tend to 
have more renters because they have a historic devel¬ 
opment pattern with a larger inventory of multi-famijy 
units. However, since 1980, the homeownership rate 
in Arlington has slowly increased, climbing by about 
2.5 percent between 2000 and 2010. This trend is not 
consistent across all of Arlington, as neighborhoods 
with more multi-family housing tend to have more 
renters. For example, the Capitol Spuare area (Tract 
3567.01) has the largest number of multi-famijy units 
and the second largest percentage of renter-occupied 
units (Table 5.5). Many new residents have arrived in 
Arlington since 2000. According to the ACS, over half 
of the people living in Arlington in 2010 moved into 
their present home after 2000. The highest residential 
turnover rates occurred in neighborhoods with more 
multi-family homes, including Brattle Square, College 
Streets, and Capitol Square. Morningside, Turkey Hill, 
and neighborhoods bordering Lexington, with mostly 
single-family homes, have the highest rate of long-term 
residents. 

Housing Values 

The ACS estimates Arlington's median 2011 own¬ 
er-occupied housing value at $496,000.” This in¬ 
cludes both single-family homes and condominiums. 
More recently, the Warren Group reports the 2013 
median single family home sold for $550,000, a 10 
percent increase over 2011. Arlington’s housing val- 

American Community Survey 2007-201 1 ,5 Year Estimates, 
B25075. 


ues modestly exceed Somerville and Medford, but fall 
noticeably below those of Belmont, Lexington, and 
Winchester (Table 5.6). Looking at a more regional 
perspective, average housing values in Arlington are 
2 I percent higher than in Middlesex County, and 44 
percent higher than in Massachusetts.^^ 

Most cities and towns around Arlington experienced a 
significant rise in housing values from 2000 to 2010. 
A 40 percent increase in the median value was fairly 
common. However, Arlington experienced more dra¬ 
matic growth in housing values than any community in 
the immediate area, except Somerville. In fact, Arling¬ 
ton's home values almost doubled. 

Median housing values indicate the midpoint of all 
housing values in a given community. Further anal¬ 
ysis of ACS data reveals that fewer than 10 percent 
of owner-occupied housing units in Arlington are 
valued at $300,000 or less while 75 percent are val¬ 
ued at $400,000 or more, and half of those at over 
$500,000. Within Arlington, home values differ by 
neighborhood. Arlington Center has the highest me¬ 
dian value of owner-occupied units ($558,900), while 
the College Streets area has the lowest median home 
value ($443,600).” This difference reflects housing 
typology, age, size, and quality of housing stock, and 
specific neighborhood amenities, and urban design. 

Housing Sales 

Most communities in the region witnessed a decline in 
housing sale prices during the most recent recession 
period, but in Arlington they actually increased by 3.1 


American Community Survey 2007-201 1 ,5 Year Estimates, 
B25075. 

American Community Survey 2007-201 1 ,5 Year Estimates, 
DP-04. 
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Table 5.6. Change in Median Value of Owner-Occupied Units 2000-2010 

Geography 

2000 

201 1 

% Change 

ARLINGTON 

283,800 

496,000 

74.8% 

Belmont 

450,000 

632,400 

40.5% 

Cambridge 

398,500 

546,900 

37.2% 

Lexington 

417,400 

687,100 

64.6% 

Medford 

226,800 

392,600 

73.1% 

Somerville 

214,100 

447,000 

1 08.8% 

Winchester 

421,800 

690,600 

63.7% 

Middlesex County 

247,900 

410,100 

65.4% 

Massachusetts 

1 85,700 

343,500 

85.0% 

Source: ACS 2007-201 1, B20575. US Census 2000, H076. 


Table 5.7. Housing Sale Prices, Number of Sales, and Percent Change: 2000-2012 


Median Sale Price 


Geography 

2000 

2006 

2012 

% Change 

2000-2012 

ARLINGTON 

$320,000 

$450,000 

$464,500 

45.2% 

Belmont 

$435,500 

$637,000 

$622,200 

42.9% 

Cambridge 

$340,000 

$452,750 

$487,000 

43.2% 

Lexington 

$452,000 

$644,900 

$675,000 

49.3% 

Medford 

$250,000 

$389,000 

$349,900 

40.0% 

Somerville 

$315,000 

$392,500 

$424,000 

34.6% 

Winchester 

$399,000 

$634,500 

$655,700 

64.3% 

Middlesex County 

$260,000 

$390,000 

$372,930 

43.4% 


Number of Sales 



2000 

2006 

2012 

% Change 

2000-2006 

ARLINGTON 

609 

699 

661 

8.5% 

Belmont 

274 

321 

408 

48.9% 

Cambridge 

1,098 

1,372 

1,311 

1 9.4% 

Lexington 

436 

475 

591 

35.6% 

Medford 

656 

737 

703 

7.2% 

Somerville 

703 

961 

895 

27.3% 

Winchester 

372 

340 

337 

-9.4% 

Middlesex County 

22,908 

21,624 

1 9,880 

-13.2% 

Source: The Warren Group 2013, Town Stats 


percent between 2006 and 2012. 

Since 2000, sales prices have risen 
31 percent (Table 5.7). However, 
while sales prices remained strong, 
the recession did trigger a drop in 
overall sales activity in the town. 

At the macro scale, the number 
of sales in Arlington has remained 
fairly consistent for the past 25 
years. Between 1987 and 2012, 
there were an average of 609 per 
year. The proportion of single-fam¬ 
ily and condominium sales fluctu¬ 
ates, but in the same 25 years, an 
average of 3 17 single family homes 
and 184 condominiums sold each 
year in Arlington.^"* 

Market Rents 

According to the U.S. Census Bu¬ 
reau, Arlington has 7,349 rent¬ 
er-occupied housing units. The 
median household size for renters 
is 1.86 people, with most renters 
living in one- or two- bedroom 
units. In 201 1, Arlington’s median 
gross rent, $1,318, represented a 
29.1 percent increase over 2000 
(Table 5.8). This increase is similar 
or lower than most adjacent com¬ 
munities, and below both county 
and state rates of change. 

According to a market rent survey 
in 2013, in the two years since the 
latest census figures, Arlington’s 
market rents rose even higher (Ta¬ 
ble 5.9). Area rental prices are also 
affected by the large number of 
non-family households that are composed of university 
students and young, single professionals. These house¬ 
holds - especially students - typicaljy involved shared 
housing and often have rents on a per-bedroom basis. 
As a result, they effectively inflate the rents for larger 
units beyond the reach of most famijy households. In 
addition, most of the region’s new “luxury” apartment 
complexes generaljy provide studio, one- and two-bed- 
room units, and rarely offer three-bedroom units. 


The Warren Group 201 3, Town Stats. 


Foreclosures 

The U.S. housing market has been in a boom-and- 
bust cycle for over a decade. Following several years of 
rising home values and record growth in conventional 
and subprime loans, the economy slumped in 2007 
and many property owners went into default on their 
mortgages. Subprime loans were responsible for a dis¬ 
proportionate share of earjy foreclosures, but as the 
economy worsened, a vicious cycle of unemployment 
and falling housing values ensued. Many homeowners 
found themselves “underwater,” i.e., with mortgage 
loans that exceeded the market value of their homes. In 
Arlington, foreclosure activity peaked in 2010, with 47 
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rental housing costs 

Area rental prices are affected by the large 
number of non-family households composed 
of university students and young, single 
professionals. These households - especially 
students - typically involve shared housing 
and pay rents on a per-bedroom basis. As a 
result, they effectively inflate the rents for 
larger units beyond the reach of most family 
households. 


Table 5.8. Median Gross Rents (2000-2011) 


2000 

201 1 

% Change 

ARLINGTON 

$934 

$1,318 

29.1% 

Belmont 

$1,141 

$1,616 

29.4% 

Cambridge 

$962 

$1,529 

37.1% 

Lexington 

$1,288 

$1,887 

31.7% 

Medford 

$819 

$1,328 

38.3% 

Somerville 

$874 

$1,355 

35.5% 

Winchester 

$1,031 

$1,366 

24.5% 

Middlesex County 

$835 

$1,243 

32.8% 

Massachusetts 

$684 

$1,037 

34.0% 

Source: ACS 2007-201 1 DP-4, US. Census 2000 QT-H12 


Table 5.9. Survey of Market Rents in Arlington and Surrounding Communities (2013) 



Rent 

Number of Bedrooms 

Community 

Development 

Low 

High 

Studio 

1 Br 

2 Br 

3+ Br 

Arlington 

Alta Brigham Square 

$2,000 

$3,265 

X 

X 

X 


Arlington 

Cedar Crest 

$1,400 

$1,876 


X 

X 


Arlington 

Hamilton 

$1,195 

$1,750 

X 

X 



Arlington 

Parkway Mystic Apts. 

$2,000 

$2,000 



X 


Arlington 

The Legacy 

$1,700 

$2,750 


X 

X 


Arlington 

Individual Listings 

$1,025 

$5,000 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Belmont 

Individual Listings 

$1,155 

$5,500 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Medford 

Mystic Place 

$1,460 

$1,950 


X 

X 


Medford 

Wellington Place 

$2,025 

$2,990 


X 

X 


Medford 

Individual Listings 

$950 

$4,500 

X 

X 

X 

X 

North Cambridge 

The Altmark 

$2,020 

$3,224 

X 

X 

X 


North Cambridge 

Walden Park 

$1,975 

$2,445 

X 

X 

X 


North Cambridge 

Individual Listings 

$1,200 

$4,400 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Somerville 

Maxwell’s Green 

$1,850 

$4,055 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Somerville 

Individual Listings 

$1,195 

$5,500 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Source: Community Opportunities Group. 


Table 5.10. Number of Residential Foreclosures 


2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

ARLINGTON 

43 

24 

46 

47 

18 

36 

Belmont 

23 

19 

19 

20 

12 

12 

Cambridge 

84 

57 

94 

59 

27 

26 

Lexington 

27 

23 

35 

25 

13 

22 

Medford 

179 

157 

176 

126 

92 

85 

Somerville 

160 

123 

155 

119 

58 

56 

Winchester 

37 

22 

27 

24 

16 

10 

Middlesex County 

4,618 

3,633 

4,470 

3,657 

1,896 

2,537 

Massachusetts 

29,572 

21,802 

27,923 

23,931 

1 2,634 

17,152 

Source: The Warren Group, 2013 


foreclosure activity 

In Arlington, foreclosure 
activity peaked in 2010, with 
47 foreclosure petitions filed 
by mortgage lenders (Table 
5.10). For many Massachusetts 
cities and towns, including 
Arlington, foreclosures 
drastically declined in 2011, 
only to bounce up again in 
2012. 
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Arlington Income & Housing Cost Trends, 1990 - 2013 

(Sources: 1990, 2000, American Community Survey, Arlington Planning Department) 
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foreclosure petitions filed hy mortgage lenders (Table 
5.10). For many Massachusetts cities and towns, in¬ 
cluding Arlington, foreclosures drastically declined in 
2011, only to bounce up again in 2012. 


Housing Affordability 

Arlington has worked for many years to provide decent, 
affordable housing for low- and moderate-income res¬ 
idents who cannot afford to buy or rent market-rate 
units. ‘Affordable housing” means a monthly housing 
cost that does not exceed 30 percent of a lower-income 
household’s monthly gross income. For homeowners, 
“monthly housing cost” includes a mortgage payment, 
property taxes and house insurance, while for tenants 
it includes monthly rent and basic utilities. When low¬ 
er-income households have to spend more than 30 
percent of their monthly gross income on housing, they 
are considered housing cost burdened. 

The U.S. Census Bureau estimates that 32 percent of 
all households in Arlington spend more than 30 per¬ 
cent of their gross income on housing. Flowever, not 
all of these households meet the definition of housing 
cost burden because many are middle- and upper-in- 
come homeowners and renters. Of Arlington's 1 1,000 
homeowners, approximately 1,270 (1 1 percent) have 
low or moderate incomes, and 81 percent of those are 
housing cost burdened. Moreover, half of Arlington's 


lower-income homeowners are severely cost burdened, 
i.e. households that spend over 50 percent of their in¬ 
come on housing costs. While the percentage of cost 
burdened low-income homeowners changed very lit¬ 
tle between 2000 and 2010, the percentage with se¬ 
vere housing cost burdens increased significantjy, from 
about 30 percent to 49.8 percent. As for Arlington’s 
7,445 renters, 3,250 (44 percent) have low or mod¬ 
erate incomes and almost 80 percent are housing cost 
burdened. 

Affordability Mismatch 

The picture of housing affordability is further compli¬ 
cated by affordability mismatch, a condition that exists 
when actually affordable units cannot meet a town’s 
affordable housing needs because people with higher 
incomes live in them. In Arlington, there are approx¬ 
imately 320 modest ownership units that would be 
affordable to low- or moderate-income homebuyers, 
but 82 percent are owned and occupied by households 
with middle or higher incomes.In addition, local as¬ 
sessor’s data indicate that in Fiscal Year (FY) 2014, 
less than I percent of market-rate homes in Arling¬ 
ton were valued below $280,000; a purchase price 
affordable to a famijy of four with earnings equal to 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), 
Comprehensive Housing Affordability Strategy (CHAS) Data, Ta¬ 
bles 8, 1 5A, and 1 5B. 
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Table 5.11 .Chapfer 40B Subsidized Housing Inventory 

Community 

Census 201 0 Year- 

Round Units 

Total 

Development 

Units 

SHI Units* 

SHI % 

ARLINGTON 

19,881 

1,323 

1,121 

5.6% 

Belmont 

10,1 17 

388 

388 

3.8% 

Cambridge 

46,690 

7,181 

7,091 

1 5.2% 

Lexington 

1 1,946 

1,515 

1,334 

1 1.2% 

Medford 

23,968 

1,680 

1,642 

6.9% 

Somerville 

33,632 

3,228 

3,216 

9.6% 

Winchester 

7,920 

199 

152 

1.9% 

Massachusetts 

2,692,1 86 

276,010 

247,059 

9.2% 

Source: Mass. Department of Housing and Community Development. 


the ZBA to reject an unwanted comprehensive permit 
application. 


the Metro Boston median income 
($94,400).^^Alrnost 60 percent 
(4,415) of the rental units in Arling¬ 
ton have monthly rents that Qualify as 
affordable under HUD's rent limits, 
but only 58 percent of them (2,575 
units) are occupied hy low- or mod¬ 
erate-income tenants. Moreover, in 
many cases households with very low 
incomes live in apartments that are 
affordable to moderate-income rent¬ 
ers. This means that a community’s 
affordable housing units are not nec¬ 
essarily affordable to the owners or 
renters who live in them. 

Chapter40B 

Chapter 40B is a state law that allows qualified devel¬ 
opers to apply to the Zoning Board of Appeals (ZBA) 
for a single comprehensive permit for multi-family con¬ 
struction that includes affordable housing.^^ When less 
than 10 percent of a community's housing is restricted 
for occupancy by lower-income households at prices 
they can afford. Chapter 40B all but requires the ap¬ 
proval of comprehensive permit applications. In this 
calculation, the numerator includes affordable units el¬ 
igible for the Chapter 40B Subsidized Housing Inven¬ 
tory (SHI), and the denominator is based on the total 
number of year-round housing units in the most recent 
decennial census (2010). Until the next federal cen¬ 
sus (2020), Arlington’s 10 percent statutory minimum 
means an affordable housing target of 1,999 units. 
As of january 2014, Arlington has 1,121 affordable 
units, or 5.6 percent of its Census 2010 total. This 
is well short of the number of units that would allow 


US Department of Housing and Urban Development 201 3, 
Income Limits System. 

A comprehensive permit is a type of unified permit; a single 
permit that replaces the approvals otherwise required from sep¬ 
arate city or town permitting authorities and requires one single 
permit from the local Zoning Board of Appeals. Under Chapter 
40B, the Zoning Board of Appeals may approve, conditionally 
approve, or deny a comprehensive permit, but in communities that 
do not meet the 1 0 percent minimum, developers may appeal to 
the state Housing Appeals Committee (HAC). Although compre¬ 
hensive permits may still be granted after a town achieves the 1 0 
percent minimum, the HAC no longer has authority to overturn a 
local board’s decision. 

As of Census 201 0, Arlington has a total of 20,017 housing 
units and 19,881 year-round units. 


Communities can also satisfy Chapter 40B require¬ 
ments if at least 1.5 percent of their land area is de¬ 
veloped for affordable housing. Arlington is closer to 
reaching this threshold than it is to attaining the 10 
percent statutory minimum of affordable housing units. 
According to the Massachusetts Department of Hous¬ 
ing and Community Development (DHCD), the agency 
that administers Chapter 40B, only two towns have met 
the 1.5 percent land area threshold. Because the land 
area calculation is less exact than calculating units, de¬ 
nial of a permit under that provision requires a hearing 
before the State Housing Appeals Committee (HAC) 
- the state body that has power to overturn a local 
board’s comprehensive permit decision. 

Table 5.11 shows that two of Arlington’s neighbors, 
Cambridge and Lexington, exceed the 10 percent 
SHI minimum, and that Somerville is very close (9.6 
percent). Most of Arlington’s SHI units were created 
without Chapter 40B comprehensive permits. In fact, 
Arlington has only seen one comprehensive permit de¬ 
velopment that included four affordable units. All of 
Arlington’s affordable housing has long-term deed re¬ 
strictions that keep the units affordable in perpetuity or 
for either 30 or SOyears. Forty-one of Arlington’s units 
have affordable housing restrictions that will expire in 
the 2030s unless the owners renew with a housing 
subsidy program or the Town uses its own funds to 
purchase restrictions. 

Inclusionary Zoning 

In 2001, Arlington adopted an inclusionary zoning 
bylaw; a requirement that in any development of six 
or more units, 15 percent must be made affordable 
to low- and moderate-income households. The units 
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are sold or rented through a lottery conducted by the 
Town or the developer. Units are reserved for first-time 
homebuyers or renters who meet income eligibility re¬ 
quirements and, in the case of for-sale units, have suc¬ 
cessfully completed a homebuyer education program. 
Since its inception, the inclusionary zoning bylaw has 
created fifty-three units of affordable housing; eleven 
for-sale units and forty-two rental units.'® Examples of 
projects that recently triggered the inclusionary zoning 
bylaw include Brigham Square and the Symmes Hospi¬ 
tal /Arlington 360 redevelopment projects. 

Housing Corporation of Arlington 

The Housing Corporation of Arlington (HCA) was 
formed in 1986 to provide affordable housing for Ar¬ 
lington residents affected by rising housing costs. In its 
early years, HCA offered down payment assistance to 
first-time homebuyers with moderate incomes. In 2001 
HCA began purchasing and rehabilitating properties 
and offering them as affordable rental units. The Town 
of Arlington has allocated federal grant funds to sup¬ 
port the HCAs acquisition-rehabilitation efforts. Today, 
the HCA owns and manages ninety affordable rental 
units in multiple locations.^® Thirty of these units are 
two-family homes and sixty are in larger rental prop¬ 
erties. In addition, the HCA operates a Homelessness 
Prevention Program that provides rent or security de¬ 
posit subsidies to income-eligible, qualified households 
living in Arlington. 

Federal Housing Grants 

Arlington uses two federal grant sources to support the 
creation and preservation of affordable housing. As an 
"entitlement” grantee, Arlington receives Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) funds from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development every 
year. The Town uses a portion of its CDBG funding 
to subsidize acquisition and development of affordable 
housing. Another portion is used to capitalize a home 
improvement loan program for homeowners and res¬ 
idents of one- to four-unit buildings, and to support 
development of affordable rental units. In addition, 
Arlington belongs to a consortium of eight cities and 
towns that participate in the federal HOME Investment 
Partnership Program (HOME). The North Suburban 
HOME Consortium, based in Malden, makes HOME 


Laure Wiener (Director of Housing, Town of Arlington, MA), 
email message to Community Opportunities Group, Inc., September 
1 1,2013. 

Housing Corporation of Arlington, 201 3. http;//www.housing- 
corparlington.org/. 
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funds available to member communities for housing re¬ 
habilitation, lead paint abatement, and rental develop¬ 
ment, and also administers a down payment assistance 
and homebuyer education program. Arlington has used 
HOME funds to support rental development and a first¬ 
time homebuyer assistance program. Since the HCA 
qualifies as a Community Housing Development Or¬ 
ganization (CHDO) under federal HOME regulations, 
it has direct access to a portion of the Consortium’s 
HOME dollars and has used those funds to acquire and 
rehabilitate affordable rental units in Arlington. 

Arlington Housing Authority 

The Arlington Housing Authority (AHA) owns and op¬ 
erates 175 units of affordable family housing and over 
500 units of elderly housing. AHA also oversees and 
administers state and federal rental subsidy programs 
and offers a limited amount of special needs housing.^' 

Family Housing. AHA offers 175 two- and three-bed- 
room units at Menotomy Manor in East Arlington. Vet¬ 
erans, current Arlington residents, and families with no 
other form of assistance receive preference for available 
units. Menotomy Manor is currently being modernized 
with improvements to building envelopes including new 
insulation and new siding. 

Eldetly and Disabled Housing. AHA owns and man¬ 
ages four public housing developments for the elderly 
and people with disabilities. Priority goes to Arling¬ 
ton residents, victims of natural disasters, people dis¬ 
placed by government programs, and the homeless. 
The developments include Winslow Towers (1971), 
132 one-bedroom units; Chestnut Manor (1965), 
100 one-bedroom units; Cusack Terrace (1983), six¬ 
ty-seven one-bedroom units, with five wheelchair ac¬ 
cessible units; and Drake Village Complex (1961), 216 
units, with seven wheelchair accessible units. Millbrook 
Square is another property that provides housing op¬ 
tions for low income, elderly, and disabled residents. It 
is privately owned and managed by Corcoran jennison 
Management, EEC. 

Ibnant Assistance. AHA administers the HUD Sec¬ 
tion 8 Housing Choice Voucher Program and the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Rental Voucher Program (MRVP). Both pro¬ 
grams provide a “gap” subsidy that makes it possible 
for income-eligible households to rent market-rate 
units. The tenants pay 30 percent (or more) of their 
monthly gross income toward rent and the AHA makes 
up the difference. 

Arlington Housing Authority. 2013. http;//arlingtonhousing.org/. 
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Stiecial Needs Housing. AHA sponsors a residen¬ 
tial home for thirteen developmentally disabled adults. 
There are approximately 1 13 housing units in Arling¬ 
ton designated for people with special needs, most ad¬ 
ministered by AHA. 

Single Room Occupancy Housing. Arlington has 
two projects that house low-income single person 
households, with shared kitchen and baths. These 
properties are owned and operated by Caritas Com¬ 
munities, contain 37 units, and are an importance part 
of the affordable housing inventory. 

Group Homes 

Arlington’s SHI includes 81 units in group homes for 
adults with severe disabilities.^^ They include fifty-five 
units overseen by the Department of Developmental 
Services (DDS) and twenty-six units administered by 
the Department of Mental Health (DMH). Arlington 
also has private group homes and mental health treat¬ 
ment facilities, such as those administered by the AHA, 
but only units under a DDS or DMH contract "count” 
toward the 10 percent SHI calculation as per Chapter 
40B. 

Housing Quality 

At first glance, Arlington does not appear to have 
many units with housing Quality problems such as sub¬ 
standard construction, energy inefficiency, incomplete 
cooking or plumbing facilities, or over-occupied liv¬ 
ing conditions. However, data from the U.S. Census 
Bureau and local health department indicate that such 
units do exist. According to a special report that HUD 
produces from census records, about 5 percent of 
Arlington’s lower-income renters (160) have housing 
problems other than excessive housing costs. Sanitary 
code deficiencies and crowded units appear to com¬ 
prise most of the housing quality problems in Arling¬ 
ton’s rental stock.^^ 

Facilities for the Elderly 

In addition to the elderjy housing provided by the AHA, 
Corcoran jennison owns 176 elderly subsidized inde¬ 
pendent living units at Millbrook Square on Mill Street. 
Sunrise Senior Living in Arlington provides market rate 
assisted living, independent living, memory care, short 
term stays, companion living, and hospice care for el¬ 
derly and disabled adults. A sixty-unit assisted living 


Department of Housing and Community Development, Subsi¬ 
dized Housing Report (Arlington), August 27, 201 3. 

HUD, CHAS Data; Arlington Health Department. 


residence called Brightview has recently opened at the 
former Symmes Hospital site. The Council on Aging 
reports that wait lists for affordable properties serving 
the elderly and disabled have increased significantjy as 
of late. 


Issues and Opportunities 

Communities influence the make-up of their popula¬ 
tion through the choices they make to control housing 
growth. In Arlington, many residents say the town’s his¬ 
toric housing affordability has been essential for keep¬ 
ing it an economically diverse place. When asked why 
they decided to purchase or rent in Arlington, residents 
new and old often say they found decent housing they 
could afford in a region that has become increasing¬ 
ly expensive. However, long-term residents often note 
that as the quality of Arlington’s housing has improved 
over time, the town has also lost some of its affordabil¬ 
ity. The good news for Arlington homeowners is that 
the value of their homes has increased significantly. The 
bad news- at least to some residents - is that Arling¬ 
ton’s rising home values make it more difficult to pre¬ 
serve the social mix that many people characterize as 
one of its strengths. 

The concerns and disagreements about housing in 
Arlington are similar to those heard elsewhere in the 
Boston Metro area. However, addressing these issues 
in Arlington involves the challenge of improving and/or 
supplying housing in a built-out, urban area. Arlington 
does have development opportunities, but successfully 
pursuing them will require agreement about basic poli¬ 
cy issues that seem to be in dispute. 

MuHifemily Conveisions Under Arlington’s Zoning 
Bylaw (ZBL), special permits can be granted for resi¬ 
dential use in the business districts. As land once oc¬ 
cupied by car dealerships and other businesses became 
available for new development, housing proposals were 
approved, effectively reducing the amount of land de¬ 
voted to nonresidential activity - and the amount of 
property generating commercial tax revenue. This pro¬ 
cess continues to raise concern among those residents 
who fear the loss of commercial properties will increase 
the tax burden on residential properties. They want 
to curb conversions and maintain the commercial tax 
base. 

VacantLand. Arlington has very little vacant land left 
for new housing construction or for any other need, 
e.g., public facilities and recreation areas. Two large 
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sites that are developable include “Poet’s Corner" at 
Dow Avenue and Route 2 and a large property adja¬ 
cent to Thorndike Field near Alewife Station. The Dow 
Avenue/Route 2 site is zoned single-family residential 
like most of the surrounding neighborhood. However, 
this 6.4 acre property may have the potential for higher 
density or nonresidential development given its prox¬ 
imity to the highway. Some residents support prioritiz¬ 
ing the land for open space and recreation needs. The 
other site, near Alewife, is zoned with a Planned Unit 
Development (PUD). However, the property lies almost 
entirely in a I-percent flood zone, and many believe 
the land should remain unbuilt or largejy undeveloped 
for environmental reasons. 

Small Vacant lots. The small vacant lots located 
within established residential neighborhoods came up 
repeatedly in focus groups and public meetings. By 
and large, neighbors do not want to see these lots 
developed. Some are legaljy buildable lots, and oth¬ 
ers become buildable with partial or total demolition. 
Some thought should be given to controlling the size 
and scope of development in existing residential neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

Mixed-Use Development In the development of this 
master plan, residents have expressed the desire for 
the Town to promote mixed-use development in the 
business districts. They cite advantages such as bring¬ 
ing more people within walking distance of stores and 
restaurants, incentivizing redevelopment and increas¬ 
ing business district property values, creating afford¬ 
able housing opportunities, and reducing dependence 
on single-occupancy vehicle trips to meet basic house¬ 
hold needs. To make mixed-use projects realistic, how¬ 
ever, Arlington would have to allow a maximum height 
greater than thirty-five feet in order to have attractive, 
marketable buildings over three stories with ground- 
floor business uses. Some opponents to height increas¬ 
es, however, say Arlington is already over-built and too 
dense. Off-street parking policies will also need to 
be reformed to be in line with more urban commer¬ 
cial planning practices. The economic strain of under¬ 
ground parking on small sites will discourage inves¬ 
tors, and there is likely less need for excessive parking 
in a more walkable, transit accessible environment. 

Aflbidable Housing Development Arlington has ef¬ 
fectively used its inclusionary zoning and federal hous¬ 
ing funds to create a fair amount of affordable housing. 
If Arlington reaches the 1.5% general land area mini¬ 


mum under Chapter 40B, it would not have to grant 
comprehensive permits in the future as long as it does 
not lose any of the affordable units on qualifying land. 
In 2014 Arlington seems close to achieving the 1.5% 
land area threshold. However, the state will not make 
an official determination about Arlington’s land area 
status unless the Town receives a comprehensive per¬ 
mit application and denies it. This puts the Town in a 
difficult position because it would have to take the legal 
risks that come with denying a comprehensive permit in 
order to demonstrate that it actualjy complies with the 
statute. The Town can instead identify sites that would 
be likejy 40B candidates and prepare for this outcome. 

Eklerly Housing. Changing demographics will result in 
a growing number of Arlington residents over the age 
of 65 in coming years. The Town may not be able to 
accommodate all of its older residents on fixed incomes 
in the coming years. 

leaidowns and "Mansionization". High residential 
real estate values has led to demolition of smaller scale 
houses and their replacement with large houses out 
of scale with the existing neighborhood. Changes to 
setback requirements and floor area ratios might be 
considered to control the size and scale of replacement 
housing. 


Recommendations 

1. Plan for Affoidable Housing. Create an Afford¬ 
able Housing Plan (Housing Production Plan) and 
submit to State Department of Housing and Com¬ 
munity Development (DHCD) for approval. 

The Town of Arlington’s last Housing Needs and 
Strategy plan was prepared in 2004. The Town 
should review it for current applicability, especially 
in light of the increase in young families moving 
to town. A housing production plan should take 
into consideration the needs of all demographics, 
including families, elderly, households with special 
needs, and households with low and moderate in¬ 
comes. 

2. Use bocal Resources for Affoidable Housing. 

Allocate Town resources to meet local needs and 
the State’s requirement for affordable housing un¬ 
der Chapter 40B while protecting neighborhood 
character. Resources include but are not limited to 
Community Preservation Act (CPA) funds. Com¬ 
munity Development Block Grant (CDBG), federal 
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HOME funds, inclusionary zoning, local non-prof¬ 
it housing developers, and Town-owned land. 

3. Impiove Housing Quality. Address the Quality 
and condition of aging housing stock, including 
offering financial assistance programs for home- 
owners and landlords. 

Improvements to the structure and aesthetics of 
one house on a block often spurs further invest¬ 
ment on adjacent properties. Arlington should 
continue to provide housing rehabilitation assis¬ 
tance with its Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) allocation in order to help mod¬ 
erate-income homeowners address substandard 
housing conditions. Currently the Town provides 
low-interest loans to correct code violations, re¬ 
move lead paint, and weatherize to improve ener¬ 
gy efficiency. 

4 . Reconsider Paridng Requiiements. Modify 
parking reQuirements to encourage multi-famijy 
housing and mixed use development in commer¬ 
cial areas. 

The cost of parking is often the greatest hindrance 
to the economic feasibility of dense, urban devel¬ 
opments. Minimum parking requirements should 
be modified for new mixed-use developments on 
Massachusetts Avenue and Broadway. These lo¬ 
cations are well-served by public transit, and are 
close enough to commercial amenities and civic 
services so that the need for car use will be re¬ 
duced. 

5. Study and plan for increasing the suppiy of 
smaiier, over-55 active senior maiket-tate 
housing and for affordabie/subsidized hous¬ 
ing to meet Arlington’s population trends. 
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